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writer, and though the play he offered to the manager
of Covent Garden13 as a young man did not deserve,
Lord Morley tells us,14 more than the slight and slighting
consideration that it received, his letters on his travels
are agreeable reading, reflecting the play of a mind
that soon finds itself at home in a new atmosphere, and
settles down to look about and understand new and
unfamiliar surroundings.

Thus Cobden was a calico printer in the sense that
Grote was a banker/5 His fundamental interest was
not in muslins and cottons, but in the men and women
of the world. He resembled Marco Polo or Jonas
Hanway16 more than he resembled the Manchester
merchants who helped him to repeal the Corn Laws.17
This came out clearly enough when his friends, rightly
thinking it a scandal that a man who had given to
public causes the most persuasive tongue in England
should suffer personal shipwreck from neglect of his
affairs, came to his rescue as Fox's18 friends had come
to the rescue of that noble spendthrift half a century
earlier. Cobden, with a map of Illinois before him and
a fortune in his pocket, was about as good a business
man as Fox when he sat down to the faro table at
Brooks's,19 fingering all that was left of his father's
plunder. Cobden threw his fortune into the Missis-
sippi20 with the generosity of a man whose imagination
moves faster than the facts.

Cobden's optimism, his habit of letting his imagina-
tion outrun the facts, blinded him to the truth that if
he lacked the business man's prudence, the business
men whom he summoned to his banner lacked his large
outlook. There was a wide and ultimately fatal
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